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HE FORAND BILL 
IND SOCIAL SECURITY 

The nation’s social security system 
assed its 20th birthday in 1959. This 
ystem has paid out total benefits of $50.4 
lion and brought benefits to 21 million 
en, women and children. However, social 
curity is not meeting the needs of the 
ation’s older citizens, the widows, and 
1e dependent children who are its benefi- 
aries, although its introduction has 
rought vast improvement in the nation’s 
fe. 

As 1960 began, the social security sys- 
m was solvent with $21 billion in the re- 
rve fund and an additional $1.9 billion 
| the disability insurance trust fund es- 
blished in 1957. This being election 
2ar, some social security legislation to ex- 
nd coverage and increased benefits de- 
itely will be proposed. The Forand Bill 


The Bill's Proposals 


R 4700) introduced in the House Ways 
d Means Committee by Representative 
me J. Forand (D., R. I.) promises to 
the legislation which will bring Federal 
alth insurance into the election arena 
one oi the debatable issues. Already the 
mmittee has held a number of hearings 
d has scheduled a major test on the 
asure for early March. The measure 
uld expand the social security system 
provide medical and hospital care for 
nation’s senior citizens. 


Benefits initially proposed in the 
rand Bill are 60 days of hospitalization 
ear; surgical expenses in a hospital; 
rsing home care, providing the patient 
ent there from a hospital. The hospital 
s nursing home care could not exceed 
| days a year. Patients would select 
ir own doctors. The Federal Govern- 
nt would administer the program, prob- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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LEWIS H. DEER IS AWARDED 
LASKER FELLOWSHIP 


One of the six annual Florina Lasker 
Fellowships in Civil Liberties and Civil 
Rights was awarded in 1960 to Lewis H. 
Deer, Jr., national director of social edu- 
cation and intercultural relations, of the 
Department of Social Welfare, United 
Christian Missionary Society. 


The Lasker Fellowship Award provides 
$2,000 and the privilege of 4 months’ 
study at Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Deer began his pro- 
gram of study February 1 as a part of a 
period of sabbatical educational leave. In 
addition to background courses in anthro- 
pology and sociology, Mr. Deer will par- 
ticipate in a special Lasker Fellowship 
Seminar on various aspects of Civil Liber- 
ties and Civil Rights. 


PEACE TAX IDEA GAINS 
NEW FOLLOWERS 


A group of Illinois Quakers are taxing 
themselves one-percent for peace in addi- 
tion to their regular local, state and fed- 
eral taxes. The Quaker group taxed them- 
selves one-percent of their gross incomes 


_ and contributed the total of $1,317 to the 


United Nations. Officials of the U.N. said 
it was the first such gift ever received. 


Two years earlier the Disciples Peace 
Fellowship set a precedent by contribut- 
ing $100 from its peace budget to the 
technical assistance fund of the United 
States. The DPF gift was part of the 
““neace budget” raised by the organization 
to support world peace and racial under- 
standing. A copy of the 1960 DPF “Peace 
Budget” may be obtained by writing Bar- 
ton Hunter, 222 S. Downey Ave., Indian- 


apolis. 


March, 1960 


SUMMER SERVICE 
OPPORTUNITIES—1960 


“Young people hunger for something to 
live for,” wrote William James in his 
essay, “The Moral Equivalent for War.” 
He argued, “In war they volunteer in huge 
numbers in response to something to live, 
and if need be, to die for. Why not use 
this tremendous force which exists among 
young people, in creative, constructive 
ways. Why not have service opportunities 

. through which to express this ap- 
parent need to live dangerously.” 

The summer of 1960 offers numerous 
and varied projects from which young 
people may select an activity to test their 
Christian convictions as well as to satisfy 
the urge “to live dangerously!” ECU- 
MENICAL WORK CAMPS, usually of 
four weeks duration, will be held in July 
and August in the following countries: 
French West Africa, Kenya, Madagascar, 
South Africa, Northern Rhodesia, India, 
Malaya, Thailand, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Philippines, Japan, Korea, Brazil, Para- 
guay, Jordan, Lebanon, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Finland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden. Exact locations and 
dates will be available late in April. Costs 
range from $900.00 to $540.00. 


STATESIDE WORK CAMPS are 
scheduled for Chicago, Polacca, Ariz., In- 
dianapolis, New York City, St. Louis, 
New Windsor, Md., Maui, Hawaii under 
the sponsorship of the Ecumenical Com- 
mission. The work projects range from 
anchoring shifting sand, self-help housing, 
processing clothing in a Church World 
Service Center to rebuilding an old 
church, community service in a public 
housing area. Costs run from $95.00 to 
$375.00. 

Summer service projects planned by the 


(Continued on Page 7) 


STRENGTHENING THE WORLD COURT 


The political winds seem to be favor- 
able for further movement in the direction 
of a world based upon international law 
The United 
State is considering legislation (S. Res. 
94) by Hubert Humphrey to remove the 
U. S. self-judging reservation to Jurisdic- 


and order. Senate of the 


tion of the International Court of Justice. 
In layman’s language we would give up 
our veto power over cases before the 
World Court which involve us. 


President Eisenhower, in supporting the 
Humphrey Resolution in this State of the 
Union Message declared, that if Congress 
removes the veto—‘I intend to urge simi- 
lar acceptance to the Court’s jurisdiction 
by every member of the United Nations.” 
If the Congress does act, and the Presi- 
dent carries out his intentions, some new 
life might be pumped into the Court which 
has been largely dormant since its organi- 
zation. 


The World Court got off to a bad start 
in 1946 when the United States in adhere- 
ing to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice tacked on the veto. The 
veto, sometimes known as the Connally 
Amendment, simply said our agreement 
to join the court did not apply to “dis- 
putes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States of America as deter- 
mined by the United States of America.” 


The last eight words “as determined by 
the United States of America” constitute 
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the veto. It was an important factor in 
paralyzing the work of the Court during 
the past 14 years. As a result of the U.S. 
action, five other nations, of the 38 which 
currently accept the Court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction, have adopted this same reser- 
vation. With such an important segment 
of the world deciding for itself whether it 
is a culprit, the work of the Court has 
been effectively stymied. 


Perhaps the most influential group to 
ask for repeal of the veto is the American 
Bar Association, ABA’s Special Commit- 
tee on World Peace Through Law in a 
recent memorandum completely refutes 
the need for the veto to protect the inter- 
ests of the U. S. The Committee points 
out, that “by the terms of the Statute of 
the Court of International Justice, the 
Court's ‘compulsory’ jurisdiction is limited 
to international ‘legal’ disputes. There- 
fore no reservation is necessary to avoid 
consideration by the Court of political or 
Furthermore the 
Statute of the Court itself excludes domes- 
tic disputes.” 


sociological disputes. 


ABA’s Committee also says of the veto 
that, “Many scholars have severely criti- 
cized the reservation ever since it was first 
under discussion. It is logically offensive 
to most lawyers, jurists, philosophers and 
statesmen because it violates the age-old 
precept that no man, no nation, should 
be the judge of its own case.” 


With the support of ABA and the en- 
dorsement of the President this would 
seem to be the year to remove the veto. 
But still there are questions about public 
support. A two-thirds vote is required for 
passage in the Senate. Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Chairman Fullbright 
has indicated the bill may not even be 
sent to the floor of the Senate for a vote. 
He said, “in view of the international 
situation, it wouldn’t be wise if the resolu- 
tion were turned down.” This is a clear 
enough call for grass roots support. Those 
who are concerned should write their 
Senators and Representatives within the 
next few weeks. 

RoBert A. FANGMEIER 
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THE MISERY OF MIGRANTS 


“Behind the statistical fact of poverty, , 
glimpses of the lives of exploited people : 
emerged. . . .”’ This sentence from a re- 
port summarizes the lives of about 2 mil- 
lion people whom we call migrant laborers. . 
They are white Americans, colored Ameri- - 
cans, Mexicans—and they harvest the: 


crops each year from the Atlantic to the: 
Pacific. 


What Is a Migrant's Life Like? 

A Texas doctor says: “The child of 
migrant parents is born into the world] 
completely of his own. An anemic mother, 
and possibly a tubercular father—a life 
that will take him into his world where 
he may possibly die within one year, either 
from diarrhea, tuberculosis or malnutri- 
tion. 

“His infancy,” says the doctor, “would 
be spent in very close association with hisq 
brothers and sisters. Their home would beg 
a one- or two-room shack, with no insideg 
running water and no flushing-toilet facili-. 
ties. If he lives to be of school age—hes 
could possibly go to many schools on dif-: 
ferent occasions at different places, but! 
will never average more than three years’ 
of schooling in his lifetime. . . . His future: 
life will be one of wandering, poverty, and 


more sickness . . .” 


This is at least a big part of the storys 
of migrant labor in our country. It is 
ameliorated somewhat by a few conscien- 
tious employers, and the work of govern-i 
ment and private organizations, including 
the ministry of the churches. The Dis-s 
ciples of Christ have such a ministry td) 
migrants. But problems of migrant work- 
ers are a national matter which deserves 
and is now getting the attention of Con- 
gress. / 

; 


To Study and To Act! 
Christians ought to study closely and 
be prepared to support legislation to: 


1. Provide federal funds to help local 
communities meet the educational 
needs of migrant children; 


2. Establish decent labor, housing ar 
welfare conditions. 


@ You can get details on this legislat or) 
by writing your Congressman or the De# 
partment of Social Welfare, UCMS. 


MARCH, 1966 
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Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Committee on National Legislation. 


ONGRESS AT A GLANCE = far this year the Senate has passed bills on “clean elections”, juvenile de- 

dinquency and aid to education, among others. It has approved constitutional 
Be amcnts to ban the poll tax in Federal elections, give the District of Columbia coe amie in the House 
id provide for replacing House members killed in nuclear war. The House has passed four appropriations 


lls, opposed desecration of places of worship, and increased funds for th ilk 
mtrol water pollution has been vetoed by he eunene i ea MN aera 


ne annual defense debate is in full swing, with charges that $45,568,000,000 for military purposes out of a 


(9.8 billion budget is insufficient. Civil rights looms as a major issue of this short session. 


as your Congressman introduced resolutions like H. Con. Res. 598 and H. Con. Res. 573? See page 2. 


TOWARD A WORLD OF LAW AND ORDER 


orld Court Bill Needs Support Now . . . A modest 
oposal to strengthen the International Court of Jus- 
ce is being opposed by a flood of mail to Congress so 
ong that it may discourage Senate leaders from 
inging it to the floor where it must win a two-thirds 
ajority. 


ne proposal, S. Res. 94, is sponsored by Senator Hubert 
| Humphrey and supported by the President. It would 
move the “self-judging” clause which allows the 
nited States to judge whether a case falls within its 
jmestic jurisdiction, rather than letting the 15-judge 
urt decide that question. This reservation was at- 
ched by the Senate in 1946. 


ne Senate Foreign Relations Committee has held two 
ys of hearings on S. Res. 94. Testifying in support 
sre Secretary of State Herter, Attorney General Rogers 
d representatives of the American Society of Inter- 
tional Law, Association of the Bar of New York City, 
bthodist Board of World Peace, United World Fed- 
alists, Women’s International League for Peace and 
eedom, and Americans for Democratic Action. 


nrold Evans, testifying for the FCNL on January 27, 
id in part: “In any national judicial system, it would 
/ unthinkable for a defendant to have the right to 
termine whether the court had jurisdiction of an 
tion brought against him. To do so in the field of 
ernational disputes casts serious doubt in the minds 
others as to the sincerity of our advocacy of the 
le of law in the world.” 


posed were the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Daughters 

the American Revolution, For America and others. 
eral objected to U.S. membership in the UN, and 
bation of the UN in this country. 


ARCH 1960 
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Congressional timidity should not prevent this minimal 
® step toward the rule of world law. Letters of en- 

couragement and support to your two Senators and 
Sen. W. J. Fulbright are important. 


Antarctica Treaty Submitted ... On February 15, the 
President sent the Senate a treaty designed to ensure 
the use of Antarctica for peaceful purposes only. The 
treaty, signed by the United States, the Soviet Union 
and ten other nations, bans any nuclear weapons tests 
and cuts off future national claims there. Opponents 
say the treaty does not provide adequately for develop- 
ment of the area’s resources. Other say it should have 
permitted UN administration and control. 


The treaty is a major step toward international co- 
operation in Antarctica and ought to be approved, while 
efforts continue to define a significant UN role in 
Antarctica. It also provides a pattern for cooperation 
in outer space and the high seas. 


Congress and the Panama Canal . . . Two divergent 
views on how to cope with rising Panamanian resent- 
ment over U.S. control of the Panama Canal have been 
expressed in Congress recently. On February 2, the 
House voted 381 to 12 to approve H.Con.Res. 459, 
designed to urge the Administration not to permit 
the Panama flag to fly in the Canal Zone without prior 
Senate approval. The House also amended the De- 
partment of Commerce appropriations bill to prevent 
use of those funds for flagpoles to display the Pana- 
manian flag in the Canal Zone. 


Sen. George D. Aiken, Vt., on the other hand, in a 
report issued January 21, urged the United States to 
consider internationalization of the Panama Canal un- 
der the UN or a new agency composed of the leading 
shipping nations: “We ought not to wait so long that 
it appears we are being pushed into a solution, . 
grudgingly and against our will.” 
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As this Newsletter is written, the United States has not 
yet come up with a comprehensive disarmament posi- 
tion in preparation for the 10-Nation Disarmament 
Committee meeting in Geneva March 15. Representa- 
tives from Great Britain, France, Canada and Italy 
arrived in Washington in early February to discuss 
the Western position but found the United States had 
no proposals ready. The Coolidge Report, which was 
to form the basis of a new U.S. position, was reported 
to have been discarded as completely inadequate. Dif- 
ferences among the Departments of Defense and State 
and the Atomic Energy Commission have contributed 
to further delays. 


President Urges Spreading A-Weapons 


At his February 3 press conference the President indi- 
cated his desire to transfer nuclear weapons to U.S. 
allies. Congressional reaction was sharp. Rep. Chet 
Holifield, Calif., said February 9 such a policy “will 
increase the mathematical chances of nuclear war” 
and is “a long step away from the negotiating tables for 
peace and disarmament.” Sen. Mike Monroney, Okla., 
said such transfers would make it possible for the 
smallest nations to “blackmail” the biggest. Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey and Rep. William H. Meyer, recorded 
their opposition. 


On February 25, Rep. Frank Kowalski, Conn., intro- 
duced H.Con.Res. 598 which expresses the sense of 
Congress “that the United States should not transfer 
nuclear weapons or nuclear weapons secrets to other 
nations.” It also urges immediate negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain and France on the 
subject. Roosevelt, Calif.; Green, Ore.; Johnson, Colo.; 
Meyer, Vt.; and Wolf, Ia., introduced similar resolu- 
tions. 


Last November 20, the UN General Assembly voted 70 
to 0 with 12 abstentions to urge the nuclear powers 
not to transfer nuclear weapons to other countries. 


The Administration has given some indication that 
it may try to transfer nuclear weapons to other coun- 
tries under the President’s “inherent powers”—instead 


The President, Secretary of State Herter and your 
Senators and Congressmen ought to be urged to: 


1) Support the goal of total world disarmament 
under UN control, and put forward a step-by- 
step plan to reach this goal, at the Geneva 
10-Nation Disarmament Conference opening 


March 15; 


2) Extend the moratorium on all nuclear weap- 
ons tests and agree at Geneva to end all tests; 


3) Oppose transfer of nuclear weapons or nuclear 
weapons secrets to any other nation. 


RIASGSEF FO UeR 
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of asking Congress to change the law. Write for AC 
TION Bulletin #25 giving further information. 


Progress On A Test Ban Treaty 


On February 11, two days before France joined th) 
nuclear club, the President announced a new U.S 
proposal for ending nuclear weapons tests: ban a4 
atmospheric and underwater tests and those tests un 
derground and in outer space which can be monitored 
undertake a joint program with Great Britain and th 
Soviet Union to perfect inspection techniques. Thy 
President left in doubt whether the United States woul: 
conduct military tests underground while such researc. 
Was in progress. 


The President’s strict adherence to the “no agreemen 
without foolproof inspection” doctrine is disappointing 
especially in view of his February 24 statement in Ri. 
de Janeiro that “War is now utterly preposterous.” Tht 
continued arms race involves enormous risks ever 
day, yet the government seems prepared to take ni 
risks to try to end it. Is it realistic to expect, as teg 
ban opponents fear, that great nations professing peaci 
will risk world condemnation to conduct undergroun4 
military tests which would not significantly affect th 
present balance of power? One alternative to the Pres# 
dent’s proposal would be a treaty which would ban a: 
tests, inspected by the 180 station network proposes 
by East-West scientists in 1958 with some on-site in 
spections. Improvements in the detection system, suc 
as unmanned stations, would be incorporated as thes 
are perfected. 


Beginning February 2, House members began droppin 
resolutions into the hopper which urge a test ban treat! 
in 1960 and extension of the moratorium on nucleai 
weapons to December 31, 1960, so long as negotiation 
continue and no other negotiating nation resume 
testing. The effort is spearheaded by Rep. Clem Miller 
Calif. (H.Con.Res. 573). The 21 other sponsors 9% 
far are Ashley, Ohio; Blatnik, Minn.; Burdick, N. Dak¥ 
Cohelan, Calif.; Dingell, Mich.; Flynn, Wis.; Fo ey 
Md.; Gray, Ill.; Green, Ore.; Harmon, Ind.; Johnsori 
Colo.; Karth, Minn.; Kastenmeier, Wis.; King, Utar 
Kowalski, Conn.; Meyer, Vt.; Rivers, Alaska; Roosevell 
Calif.; Thompson, N. J.; Wier, Minn.; Wolf, Iowa. a 


Germ, Gas Warfare . . . January 13 President Ris 
hower, speaking on the use of chemical and bacteria 
logical weapons, said: “so far as my instinct is cor} 


cerned, (it) is to not start such a thing as that first 


aa 


A resolution to have Congress oppose first use by tl 
United States is buried in the Foreign Affairs Co 
mittee. Rep. Kastenmeier, sponsor of H.Con.Res. 43 
said January 22 that in the past 10 years, three de 
and 712 injuries or illnesses had resulted from 
experimentation. 


Peace Agency . .,. Bills to establish a National Pea 

Agency as proposed by the Democratic Advisory Cou 
cil have been introduced in the House by Charles 
Bennett, Fla. (H.R. 9305) and 11 others; and by Sena 
tor Humphrey (S. 2989). | 
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“Chalk Up Another, Chief. This One Hit a Church” 
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The Air Force has recently been criticized for a “Big Brother’ surveillance 
program and for teaching enlisted men how to wash officers’ does, mix drinks. 
etc. February 11, the National Council of Churches asked the ‘Department of 
Defense to recall an Air Force reserve manual which linked the churches with 
communism and to explain why such material was incorporated in the publi- 
cation. The manual specified that 30 of the 95 persons who worked on the 
recent revised translation of the Bible have had Communist affiliations. It 
also questioned the public’s “right to know.” Many of these charges were 
drawn from an Air Force security guide, which is based on materials released 
by the House Un-American Activities Committee. 


February 17, the Air Force apologized to the Council and withdrew the reserve 
manual. The Secretary of Defense assured churchmen “that the unfortunate 
comments of the manual in no way reflect the attitude of the Air Force or the 
Department of Defense . . .” But on Feb. 25 the Secretary of the Air Force 
began to take an equivocal position as a result of pressure from the Un-American 
Activities Committee. February 26, Council officials said they were prepared to 
carry the matter to the President, if necessary. 


On Feb. 24 the General Board of the National Council questioned “how long” 
the American people are going to allow government agencies to use “false and 
absurd charges lifted from confidential files.” 


HERBIOCK in 
The Washington Post 


OREIGN 


AMI>D PakhsOsP OFS 2430S REACH CONGRESS 
utual Security . . . February 16, the President asked 
mgress for $4.2 billion for fiscal 1961, distributed as 


Jows: 


e The request for U.S. technical assistance is slightly 
less than in 1959. But the President is recommending 
a 10% increase in contributions to the UN program. 


e Refugee activities would be cut 23% to $33.5 million. 
Officials say there is less need for a European program, 
and that some previously unused funds may be reap- 
propriated by Congress. The U.S. Committee for Refu- 
gees is still calling for more funds for The World 
Refugee Year, however. 


evelopment 
Other Programs eT Ae 
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Military Assistance 
$ 2,000 


Youth Corps for International Service ... January 14 
Rep. Reuss introduced H.R. 9638, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to provide for a l-year study of the advisability of 
establishing a Corps to train young people for service 
in public and private U.S. technical cooperation pro- 
grams around the world. The study group is directed to 
consider whether service in the corps should be ac- 
cepted as satisfying military service requirements. 


: : et 
eet oo euests reveals tha 1DA...The President has asked Congress to approve 


he request for military aid is 25% higher this year, 
pite continuing Congressional criticism of the size 
this program. The increase would help expedite 
ernization of NATO forces. 


he request for defense support, or economic aid 
elp underdeveloped nations maintain large mili- 
establishments, is down 13%. 


‘he request for $700 million for the Development 
n Fund is the same as in 1959. It is 36% below 
maximum Congress told the President he might 
est. It continues the program on a temporary, 
-by-year basis which handicaps planning. 


increasing portion of this aid will be given to areas 
ing toward economic self-sufficiency, such as India, 
istan, and Taiwan. The Indus Basin development 
also be assisted. 
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U.S. participation in the new International Develop- 
ment Association which will provide long-term, low- 
interest loans to underdeveloped areas. IDA will be 
financed by members of the World Bank and is ex- 
pected to have an initial capitalization of $1 billion, 
contributed over a five-year period. 


Although IDA will help meet the need for flexible 
financing, it will have only $176 million available for 
loans during its first year of operations. According 
to Paul Hoffman, Director of the UN Special Fund, 
investment in underdeveloped areas must be increased 
by $30 billion over the next 10 years, if the average 
annual income of their people is to be raised from 
$100 to $125 by the end of 1970. Mr. Hoffman's thesis 
is set forth in “One Hundred Countries, One and One 
Quarter Billion People.” 
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HISTORIC DEBATE BEGINS 


February 15, Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
called up a House-passed bill pertaining to a Missouri 
‘school and invited Senators to offer civil rights amend- 
ments to it. This was done to fufill a 1959 commitment 
to bring the issue to the floor on February 15, regardless 
of the parliamentary status of civil rights bills. Round- 
the-clock, anti-filibuster sessions began February 29, 
and are scheduled to continue until a vote is obtained. 


On the House side, the Rules Committee has finally 
cleared for action a skeleton civil rights bill, H.R. 8601. 
Debate is scheduled to begin March 10. 


Civil rights proponents hope that any bill that is passed 
will: authorize the Government to initiate civil suits 
to protect civil rights; provide technical and financial 
aid to communities which are trying to desegregate 
schools; and establish special safeguards to protect 
voting rights in areas which practice racial discrimina- 
tion. 


Education . . . The Senate passed an aid-to-education 
bill on February 4, 51-34, after two days of lengthy 
debate, extensive amendments, a tie vote, and some 
discussion of church-state relations. 


As passed, S. 8 provides for a two-year program of 
matching grants to the states for public school con- 
struction and/or teachers salaries of $20 per school 
age child per year, or about $1.9 billion for the period. 
Distribution is weighted to provide greater aid to the 
poorer states. 


According to reports, S. 8 will not be acceptable to the 
House. The House Education and Labor Committee 
is expected to report H.R. 10128, which would author- 
ize a three-year, $975 million, program of grants to 
the states for school construction only. 


Oaths . . . February 2, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare agreed to report a bill, $.2929, by 
== 
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Senators Kennedy, Clark and Javits, which would de 
lete the non-Communist affidavit requirement from the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. A simila 
bill was rejected by the Senate in 1959. 


Twenty-one colleges have refused to accept NDEA 
funds because of the affidavit. President Eisenhowei 
has called for repeal. 


Secret Informers . . . February 2, the House passed 
bill, without debate or dissent, authorizing the Secretary 
of Defense to utilize information supplied by anony: 
mous informers in evaluating the loyalty of some 
3,000,000 workers in private defense plants. The Sut 
preme Court knocked down a similar program in 195% 
as not “specifically” authorized by Congress or the 
President. February 20, the President reinstated tho 
program through an Executive Order which provide: 
for some confrontation but specifies that the identitt 
of informants may be withheld for “good and sufficient. 
cause. 


Home Rule for D. C. . . . The Senate has passed a bill 
About 45 more signatures are needed on a dischargt 
petition to bring a different bill to the House floor. 


Death Penalty . . . The 60-day reprieve accorded Cary 
Chessman has intensified interest in capital punist 
ment. One Congressional bill would eliminate the deatlt 
penalty for Federal offenses, H.R. 870. Another, & 
2083, would allow District of Columbia juries to recom 
mend life imprisonment in first degree murder casee 


Refugees ... A House Judiciary Subcommittee expeet 
to reopen hearings in late March on Rep. Walter’s pr 
posal, H.J.Res. 397, to authorize the Attorney Genii 
to parole refugee-escapees into the United States. 


* _ 
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Send 10¢ postage for the “Findings of the Second Friends | 
Seminar on American Indian Affairs,” February 4-7, 1960. 


YRAND BILL AND... 

(Continued from Page 1) 
ly through the Social Security Admin- 
ration. ; 
Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
y Arthur S. Fleming opposed the For- 
d Bill in testimony for the Administra- 
m last summer. Since that time, how- 
er, he has admitted that his department 
s been unable to find an acceptable al- 
native and that it is reviewing its posi- 
non the measure’s principles. 
Strong opposition to the Forand Bill is 
ing generated by major insurance com- 
nies and by the American Medical As- 
ciation. 
The AFL-CIO has given the measure a 
op priority” in its legislative program. 
1e Council of Golden Ring Clubs is hold- 
¥ a massive rally at Madison Square 
irden in New York in support of the 
1 on May 18. Some 10 members of the 
-member House Ways and Means Com- 
ttee have already declared themselves 
- the Forand proposal. 
The budget conscious Administration— 
th an assist from conservative Demo- 
uts—is expected to do its utmost to 
1it improvements, even though Secre- 
-y Fleming (HEW) has expressed dis- 
pointment at the “‘voluntary” approach 
health care for the elderly. Its aims 
m to be limited to extension of bene- 
; to some 25,000 widows over age 75 
10 are now excluded; extension of bene- 
; to self-employed doctors, firemen, 
licemen, and employees of non-profit 
ganizations; elimination of the six- 
nth waiting period in certain disability 
es and overhauling the present $1,200 
nual ceiling on job earnings of bene- 
aries. 
The Forand Bill calls for financing the 
alth insurance plan by raising Social 
surity taxes 14 of one percent for both 
ployer and employee. Experts estimate 
it this additional contribution will un- 
‘write the Forand proposal. Self-em- 
yed persons would pay an extra % of 
> percent. Secretary Fleming (HEW) 
; also called for higher social security 
es as part of his program. 
[here are now some 16 million over-65 
zens, and these represent a powerful 
ing block. Sentiment of these older 
zens is running strongly for the Forand 
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ALCOHOL ADVERTISERS 
SPEND OVER $400,000,000 

In 1958 alcoholic beverage advertisers 
spent well over $400 million in efforts to 
persuade Americans 
products. 


LOMA CCE Dita tenn: 


The figures on alcohol beverage adver- 
tising were contained in the February 1 
issue of “Contact,” publication of Metho- 
dist social action agencies. The Methodist 
organ compiled its figures from trade 
journals, national associations and previ- 
ously published data. The estimated total 
for the year was $412,802,558. 

The $400 million figure, it was empha- 
sized, was only for time and space in con- 
nection with television, radio, magazines, 
and newspapers. It does not include “‘huge 
production costs for television 
mercials and full color printed advertise- 
ments.” 


com- 


Here are the estimated advertising ex- 
penditures by alcoholic beverage compa- 
nies in 1958 as reported by the Metho- 
dists: Newspapers, $62,801,000; national 
magazines, $40,719,490; network televi- 
sion, $6,288,987; spot television, $44,- 
214,000; network radio, $3,000,000; spot 
radio, $10,500,000; points of purchase, 
$207,500,000, and outdoor, $37,779,081. 


SUMMER SERVICE... 

(Continued from Page 1) 
Department of Social Welfare include: 
UCMS WORK CAMP at Hereford, 
Texas which is in the center of an agri- 
cultural area where several thousand mi- 
grants converge each summer. The camp- 
ers will work on the erection of a com- 
munity center. Cost: $100—MENTAL 
HOSPITAL UNIT at Richmond, Indiana, 
members of which will work with patients 
under the guidance of the hospital staff, 
cost: travel to and from Richmond—IN- 
TERNSHIPS with inner city parishes in 
Cleveland, Ohio and Jersey~City, N. J., 
assignments are on a subsistence basis— 
MIGRANT MINISTRY in the Central 
Region of the U. S., on a subsistence 
basis. 

Young people must be 18 years of age 
to be considered for stateside projects and 
19 years of age for overseas assignments. 
Anyone wishing to participate in any of 
these activities should write immediately 
for applications and detailed information. 
Some scholarship aid is available so if a 
young person feels that he will need 
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BOOK BRIEFS 


on Social Issues 


The Pastor and Community Resources, 
written by Dr. Charles F. Kemp, professor 
of practical ministries at Brite College of 
the Bible, is a little handbook designed to 
assist the pastor on his parish visits. It 
carries a brief statement of basic princi- 
ples underlying the pastor’s relationship 
with social agencies, information regard- 
ing helpful resources in every community, 
and a section for listing local addresses 
and phone numbers of people and agencies 
with whom he works in his own com- 
munity. 

Available from Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, Box 179, St. Louis at $1.50. 

urches and the Aging” is the sub- 
ject with which the January, 1960 issue 
of Social Action deals. The articles dis- 
cuss such matters as Churches and the 
Needs of Older Persons, Preparation for 
Retirement, Housing for Senior Citizens, 
Legislation on Behalf of the Aging. 
“A free copy is available upon request to 
the Department of Social Welfare, UCMS. 
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MINISTERS 
and LAYMEN 


Who Wish to Keep Informed 


Subscribe To 


SOCIAL ACTION NEWSLETTER 
$1.00 per year 


Who Are the Subscribers in 


Your Church? 


financial assistance he should request the 
scholarship aid applications also. 
Do young people really “hunger for 


something to live for?” 
RutH E. MILNER 
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The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


ORGANIZE FOR ACTION 


The Church is constantly faced with 
many problems of the social order. Fully 
realizing this, the Department of Social 
Action and Community Service of the Vir- 
ginia Christian Missionary Society, has 
released several articles produced for the 
Department by Dr. John A. Tate, an 
eminent retired minister of the Christian 
church. We would hope this article—con- 
densed below—will be an incentive for 
your Committee to come to grips with 
some of the issues he raises. If a Commit- 
tee has not been formed in your church, 
possibly this will assist in sparking deci- 
sions to ORGANIZE FOR ACTION. 
Hear, Dre -Late.* 

“The moral standards and practices of 
society must be a deep concern of the 
Christian Church, expressed through dedi- 
cated effort to promote higher ideals and 
nobler living within its community. 


“Tn general, the church waits for the ex- 
ecutive and legislative authorities of the 
state to create a moral society while it 
hides behiud the over-emphasized doctrine 
of the ‘Separation of Church and State.’ 
Being a Christian in no way absolves one 
from the responsibility of being a caring 
citizen for the integrity of his community. 
Rather, it would accelerate his concern on 
the part of his fellow citizens. 


“The Christian Community has a com- 
plicity in the immoral community that 
should bring it to agonizing penitence. 
There is a noble example in the scene 
where Jesus demanded the baptism of re- 
pentance by John the Baptist. He did not 
join John as a prophet, but he identified 
himself with the host of sin-conscious 
penitents. If this multitude were tar- 
nished, bruised and broken by the evil 
of society that engulfed it, he as a member 
of that society was partly responsible. In 
the act of repentance he confessed his 
complicity in the people’s undoing. 

“Our . .. churches are complicated in 
the immorality of our state. The dis- 
honesty, the drunkenness, the juvenile de- 
linquency, the perversion of sex, the steal- 


ing, the robbery, the addiction to drugs, 
the murders—all are by the consent if not 
by the complicity, of the churches’ ad- 
herents for they are numerically greater, 
to say nothing about their spiritual poten- 
tial, than the rest of our unbelieving 
society. Our public morality, limited and 
inadequate, is what we make it. 


“Surely this should call us to penitence 
and alert us to concern and action. It is 
not enough for preachers to be prophets. 
The membership of every church should 
be stirred to a great concern and 
ORGANIZED FOR EFFECTIVE AC- 
LION: 


For suggestions as to what your com- 
mittee can do in the area of Public Mor- 
ality, write to: The Department of Social 
Welfare, UCMS. 

THomas J. GRIFFIN 


* Condensation of article from the “Chesapeake 
Christian”, of the Christian Churches of the 
State of Virginia. 


“NEW CITIZENS" and 
“NEW VOTERS" 


This is Election Year. Many of our 
young people will vote for the first time. 
Many new citizens will also vote for the 
first time. Has your church considered its 
responsibility to these new voters? 


The Christian Action and Community 
Service Committee of University Chris- 
tian Church in Seattle, Washington (John 
Paul Pack, minister) led by Mrs. Pearl 
Forsyth Muse, initiated a successful plan 
last year. 


First, an individually typed and signee 
letter was sent to the local graduatin» 
citizenship class. These were persons wh! 
had come to the United States five year. 
before and were ready to take a citizer 
ship oath, The letter congratulated ther 
on qualifying for United States Citizery 
ship, told them about Freedom and Dé: 
mocracy Sunday, and promised them ar 
other letter later. Then, shortly befon 
Freedom and Democracy Sunday, the se 
ond letter was sent inviting these “new 
citizens” to a Special Service at churck 
Many of the people came, found a warr 
welcome, and discovered that Christianit: 
and politics were compatable! 

THIS YEAR, University Christiag 
Church is again sending letters to 1 
citizenship graduating class. This time 
letters are also going to native-born, firs 
voters” on their twenty-first birthday 
This is something every church can dd 

. for every community has youn 
people reaching their twenty-first birtff) 
day. 

“New citizens” need encouragemer 
and information. The Committee can ol} 
tain information from the local Board 4! 
Election as to time and place of registra 
tion. This data should be in the hands 
new voters in plenty of time. A resume 4 
issues is helpful to “new voters” with . 
time and place provided for group dit 
cussion. Every church has the responsi 
bility and resources for such a project. | 
Eta L. WILLIAMS 


Milner 


Gopy. for your Information 


